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LEHIGH STORIES. 

THE HOUSE ON THE SWAMP. 

I. 

“ Wanted, a governess, young, beautiful, and attractive in 
e very respect. Must be an excellent pianist, conversationalist, 
an d not liable to catch cold — C. Renard, Mudbog Junction.” 

I read the above advertisement with joy. I suited it in every 
Particular. Without further hesitation I wrote to accept the 
Position ; bade my mother farewell, and departed. On alight- 
ln g at Mudbog Junction I was met by a young gentleman 
n amed Hugh L awrence, who blushed becomingly when I 
Aflstook him for Mr. Renard, who in turn showed his hand- 
some white teeth, cheerful countenance, and iron will, by 
subduing two dogs at the other end of the station. He walked 
home reading his letters while I rode with Mr. Lawrence. As 
approached Mr. Renard’s home he said to me, “ Excuse 
'■he frankness of a total stranger, but don’t let them put you 
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near Mrs. Renard’s room ; and on the whole, if you have an 
excursion ticket, you’d better take the next train back.” At 
this moment Mr. Renard appeared before us. The gentlemen 
removed their hats, exchanged looks of mutual hatred, and 
departed. The house before me was covered with ivy and 
several mortgages ; not, however, by insurance, as its moist 
condition precluded that expense. The moisture was in all 
probability owing to the close proximity of a pond in the back 
yard, and a swamp which spread a luxuriant growth of cat-tails, 
poison vines, and tomato cans, where the park generally is. 
My impressions on the whole were not favorable, although Mr. 
Renard smiled cheerfully and showed his white teeth. 

II. 

The next morning I made the acquaintance of another 
inmate of the house, the servant Sarah, who has a wolfish 
disposition, and who, I fear, does not like me. Mrs. Renard 
appeared at breakfast in a blue robe and a distracted air. She 
is a weak thing and the only exercise she takes is in gazing 
abstractedly into vacancy — this does not improve her health. 
We went to church in the morning, and Mr Renard endeavored 
to persuade the vestry to start a penny bank and make him 
president. As he was the Sunday-School Superintendent the 
idea was received with caution. I went to church alone in the 
afternoon, but walked home with Hugh. His conversation 
consisted chiefly in abusing Mr. Renard. “ And what is more,” 
he finally said, “ he does not sleep in his own house.” At 
that moment Mr. Renard stood before us. The gentlemen 
bowed, exchanged looks of mutual distrust and separated. 
That evening Sarah stole into my room and chloroformed me- 
I was exceedingly annoyed, and will have to leave if such a 
thing occurs again. I am sure Sarah does not like me. 

III. 

This evening Mr. Renard poured his soul into his violin 
while I accompanied him upon the piano. When I waS 
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leaving the room he kissed me tenderly. As I am only 
twenty and he is fully thirty, I look upon it only as a paternal 
salute. I don’t know how Mrs. Renard would look at it, 
because he never does it when she is looking. I am such a 
young thing, too. Mr. Renard presented me with a diamond 
necklace this evening, he said they were only paste and worth 
about thirty thousand dollars. He is so thoughtful. I find 
Sarah has been ransacking my desk and reading my letters 
from Hugh. The girl really doesn’t know her place. 

iv. 

I have been away on a visit to Lady Bartlett, where I wore 
my diamonds with a simple muslin dress. It was very chaste 
and excited much comment. I went out rowing at one o’clock 
*n the morning with a young man with a flaxen mustache. 
They said it was not proper to go out rowing so late. I 
thought one o’clock was rather early, but I suppose I’m wrong. 
I’m such a dear, innocent little goose. When I got home I 
told Mr. Renard where all the ladies kept their diamonds. 
He said I must not tell anyone else, as I had promised the 
ladies not to. It was certainly a breach of confidence, but 
then Mr. Renard is so thoughtful. 


v. 

I was much surprised to hear this morning that Lady 
Bartlett was robbed last night and everybody’s diamonds 
stolen, and by a strange coincidence I found a small bag filled 
with diamonds in the cellar this afternoon, when I went there 
to get some apples. They were the same I had seen at Lady 
Bartlett’s. I can’t think how they got there. Perhaps Sarah 
stole them; she’s just mean enough to do anything. I told 
Mr. Renard about it and he was quite interested, but said it 
Was an hallucination. Then he took me into the cellar and 
showed me that the diamonds were not there. I agreed with 
Mm that it was a freak of the imagination. Hearing a strange 
breathing at my door last night, I opened it suddenly and so 
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startled Sarah, who it seems was soaping the stairs, that I 
might step, slip, and break my neck, that she tumbled back- 
ward and was considerably damaged. It just served her right, 
I think. 

VI. 

I saw Hugh today. He said such cruel things about Mr. 
Renard, who is so lighthearted. Hugh says he is a robber 
and that he starves his wife. Hugh is so prejudiced, for Mr. 
Renard is so good he proposed taking Mrs. Renard and my- 
self to Italy the other day ; and when Mrs. R. would not go, 
he said mother had agreed to take her place. We would 
have gone, only I heard from mother, who it seems had not 
heard anything about it, and had not written the letter with 
her name to it that Mr. Renard showed me. It is very 
strange. I am sure Sarah is at the bottom of it. 

VII. 

I am terribly shocked. Hugh was right all the time. A 
lot of common policemen came here last night to arrest Mr. 
Renard for murder, robbery, bigamy, arson, and a few other 
misdemeanors. It seems he was guilty too. I would never 
have thought it. Mr. Renard committed suicide by drowning 
himself in the swamp in the front yard. I felt very sorry for 
Mrs. Renard. Hugh and I will be married when I am a 
little older. 

Richard Harding Davis , Ex.- 86. 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I know not where ; 

But shortly after a man came round, 

And I bought a dead dog at a dollar a pound. 

— Cornell Widow. 
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LEHIGH LUCK. 

Last summer Art L and I were staying at a cozy 

little resort in the White Mountains. The only other young 
people there were two U. of P. men and two young ladies who 
were spending the summer with their aunt in an old residence, 
which went by the name of “ the castle.” The only reason we 
could find for its being so called was because it bore no re- 
semblance to a castle or any other ancient or modern structure. 

Our time was usually occupied in hunting and fishing. This 
enjoyment was occasionally diversified by a game of whist or 
an evening on the river with the young ladies. It was about 
an even race between Lehigh and U. of P. for the girls’ affections. 
The U. of P. men had been in the lead at first, but one evening 
an event occurred which dispelled the monotony, and Lehigh, 
with flying colors, vanquished U. of P. 

We started from the hotel about dusk to call on the girls, 
and as we were nearing “ the castle ” we saw the U. of P. men 
disappear in the bushes at one side of the drive. We knew they 
Were playing a game to go into the house last, in order that they 
could be the last to leave. So we walked on up the drive and 
jumped in the bushes near the house, but they saw us and 
uiade another move, secreting themselves behind a tree just in 
front of the piazza. We were laughing at the game of chess 
being played when suddenly Art had a bright idea; he said, 
‘ Harry, we’ll go to the house, and instead of calling, suggest a 
row.” We immediately started and were soon with the girls, 
who were delighted to go rowing. As we walked out of the 
house I thought I could hear a stifled exclamation, but the 
girls did not notice it. We had an exceedingly enjoyable time 
that evening, which opened the way for many more pleasant 
little trips. The next morning two sorry sights met our eyes 
as we walked into the dining-rooms at the hotel. One man 
had his face full of plasters and the other walked with a cane. 
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We learned from the doctor who attended them, that as soon 
as they saw us come out of the house, they dropped on their 
knees and started on a go-as-you-please race down the gutter, 
to get out of sight. The girls had not seen them, but to make 
themselves doubly sure of not being seen, they had started 
across the fields, one of them ran into a barbed wire fence and 
cut his face in several places, and the other fell down an old 
deserted well. They crawled home in misery and called in the 
doctor. They left that morning on the train, and the last words 
they said to us were : “ We will see you again when we wipe 
up the field with your foot-ball team." “ You may be able to 
do that,” Art replied, “ but you can’t get ahead of Lehigh in 
a fair, square deal.” 


MY SUMMER LOVE. 

See her tripping, 

Lightly skipping, 

Dressed in duck so gay. 

She’s the neatest, 

She’s the sweetest 
That ever passed this way. 

She’s the finest, 

And divinest, 

Her form wins every time. 

You can’t coax 
The little hoax, 

For she knows she’s mine. 

Always fast, 

Never last. 

And I love her — so would you. 

She’s not the girl 
Of golden curl, 

She’s only my racing canoe. 

— Alfred Mahlon Worst all, '96. 
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WHY LEIGHTON REHAINED. 

The sunshine played fitfully down through the stained-glass 
windows of the college chapel, and the colors came and went 
°n the long pews and the people gathered in them. From 
the pulpit, beneath the sounding-board, the sonorous periods 
°f the Bishop rolled forth. The sermon, announced some 
weeks before, was on “The Victory Over Sin,” and beside the 
college men there was a large congregation assembled to 
hsten to it. Beneath one of the windows, his light hair tinged 
a still lighter yellow by the sunlight streaming down upon 
him, Arthur Leighton sat alone. 

Leighton was a rather peculiar fellow anyway. Probably 
he seemed much more so among his classmates, because no 
°ne had ever really known him. Perhaps there were few who 
could have appreciated him, had they known him. He was 
something of an enigma to all his acquaintances and he 
a pparently became more enigmatical as more of him was 
revealed. Some thought that one of those climaxes in men’s 
affairs which leave their mark on everything that comes after, 
but which, thank heaven, are oftener never reached till a 
Person’s later years, had already been precipitated in his 
young life. And it was these who were nearly correct. 

While quite young Leighton lost his father. From that time 
he and his mother had been inseparable companions, and he had 
n ever been away anywhere to school. It was the best com- 
panionship and left its impress, though Arthur was no namby- 
Pamby boy. Then when he was about thirteen years old his 
Mother married again, and his stepfather, a gentleman of 
w ealth, took them both to a new home. Here in less than a 
year, she suddenly died, and poor Leighton was alone. 

stepfather, looking into her beautiful eyes from which 
the light of this world was gradually fading, had promised 
her, that whatever came to pass, her boy should always 
he his boy, that he would provide for him as though he 
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were his own son. So everything ran along smoothly 
for several years, and though the mother was thought 
of often by one at least of the two who were left, her 
name was rarely mentioned. But there had been an awful 
gap left in the boy’s heart, and he had not known his step- 
father long enough at the time of the loss, for his peculiarly 
sensitive nature to adopt him to fill the vacancy. So what 
more natural than that when he was at the susceptible age of 
seventeen he should fall completely in love ? The girl was, 
though apparently older, about his own age, and like him, 
fatherless. From the time Arthur met her she was his guid- 
ing star. When he was away the next year preparing for 
college and persisted, to the detriment of his work, in return- 
ing home frequently — of course it was to see her — she it 
was, and not his stepfather, who could and did persuade him 
to cease doing so. It was really to please her that he finished 
his work and entered college a year sooner than was expected. 
Perhaps it was his youth, or perhaps it was the reflex action 
that set in, but anyway he became, soon after his entrance, 
rather fast. Though he made quite a reputation by his 
work in the classroom, which was generally of a decidedly 
original and interesting character, it became apparent that he 
was falling into disrepute and would be unable to continue 
his course long, unless he made a change. 

In time his stepfather somehow learned of this, and some 
bitter things passed between them. The breach had then been 
widened by intimation on part of the elder man that the young 
girl Edith, “ White Edith,” Arthur always called her, was proba- 
bly the cause of much of the foolishness. But none of Leigh- 
ton’s friends knew aught of this. So it caused some surprise when 
one day it was noised about the college that Leighton, in a 
burst of confidence had told a friend that the “ Governor had 
shut off his allowance,” and that he was “going to leave 
college and make a break for himself,” and incidentally f° r 
some divinity whom he adored. That was during the week 
before the Bishop’s brilliant effort on the “ Victory over Sin. 
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For two or three days Leighton, in a most light-hearted way, 
had been busy selling his things and preparing for his depart- 
ure- Saturday night he had gone to the hotel to stay until he 
should leave for good the following Monday. He had written 
to Edith when he made his resolve to go forth into the world, 
hut for some reason, very strange to him, had not heard from 
her since. So when, on entering the chapel as he thought for 
the last time, one of the fellows who had roomed in the same 
house with him, came up and said a couple of letters had come 
for him since he left, he for the moment felt very happy. But 
when he saw the envelopes his heart sank within him. One 
was edged in deep black, and the other he saw came from his 
home. He hastily tore the latter open, and gathered at a 
glance that his stepfather desired to renew the old relations, if 
Possible, and that an allowance larger than the previous one 
was at his disposal if he wished it. Then he tore open the 
°ther letter and learned that Edith, his “White Edith” was dead. 
How he reached a seat he never could tell. The blow fell with 
terrible effect. He realized it in all its dreariness. Now 
there was nothing to go forth in the world for,, now there was 
uaught for him to do but fall back again into his old place. 
Then the mockery of the thing moved him, and he inwardly 
v °wed he would never do that, come what would. Had not his 
s tepfather sneered at her who was now dead, she who was his 
Un stained divinity, his idol? As his feelings surged within him, 
and everything was now dark, now light, the playful sunlight 
dickering down came and went over all, and the ivy leaves, 
uioved by the wind, rustled softly against the windows. Through 
all he heard occasionally the swelling tones of the Bishop. 

T he evil is swallowed up of good, the past comes never again. 

Death, where is thy sting, oh Grave, where is thy victory?” 
^hen finally the janitor came and touched him on the shoulder 
A e realized that the congregation had left, that the lights around 
tee chancel were being put out, and he was almost alone. Then 
he rose and went out. 
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COLLEGE DAYS. 

Air — “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

As Lehigh men we’re gathered here, 

And be the pleasure mine, 

To write a song, however poor, 

To sing of Auld Lang Syne. 

CHORUS. 

And so for College days, my boys, 

And so for College days, 

We’ll drink a cup of kindness yet 
For dear old College days. 

As thoughts of bygone days come back 
For this, my feeble rhyme, 

I fain would have a master’s hand 

To write of Auld Lang Syne. — Cho. 

The time when we with friendship’s cords 
Each other’s hearts did twine, 

Whose faces we now long to see, 

Those friends of Auld Lang Syne. — C ho. 

O Lehigh days, O memory dear, 

Enriched by time as wine, 

How oft we think of thee and wish 

For the days of Auld Lang Syne. — C ho. 

Should College days be clear forgot 
And never brought to mind ? 

No. Those dear days we’ll ne’er forget, 

The days of Auld Lang Syne. — C ho. 

And when our little ones come on — 

They surely will in time, 

We’ll send them back to Lehigh’s Halls, 

The place of Auld Long Syne. — C ho. 

And you, our President, we hail. 

We know the gift is thine, 

To make the present joyful days 

For a future “ Auld Lang Syne.” — C ho. 

— IV. A. Cornelius , '8q- 
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ADVENTURES OF A CATALOGUE FIEND. 

Did you ever notice the many devices to which an upper 
class man resorts, in order to impress himself with his own 
miportance? He never for an instant doubts that his existence 
ls a very fortunate happening for the world, still he likes to 
prove that he is great — it gives him a satisfaction. He desires 
to become more widely known, and not knowing any other 
w ay by which to spread his name from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, he avails himself of one of the most popular 
customs that have come into use. 

He becomes a “ catalogue fiend.” He invests in several 
hundred postal cards and sends to prominent business firms for 
their catalogues. He hoards these as a miser does his gold, 
and as he surveys his vast collection, he makes himself believe 
that he is becoming a man of prominence. 

Jack Hunter was one of these upper class men who have a 
desire to bring themselves into prominence before the business 
World. On one shelf in his room was a towering pile of cata- 
logues of iron and steel companies. Cotalogues of furniture 
dealers, jewelers, printers, and milliners lay scattered around, 
while in the corner there was a large box full. 

Jack was sitting in his big easy chair with his feet up on the 
table reading a western newspaper. His attention was fixed 
n ot on the editorials nor even the sporting column, but upon 
the advertisements. Finally he sees one which appears to suit 
him, and throwing the paper aside, he hurries over to his desk 
a nd begins to write. 

The Colorado Manufacturing Company. 
h^EAR Sirs: — 

Will you kindly send me your catalogue of ore crushers, 
t expect to open a silver mine about two hundred miles north 

Denver, and shall probably invest $50,000.00 in the most 
lrn proved machinery. 

Yours, 

John C. Hunter, E. M. 
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This letter finished, he lights his pipe and begins to write up 
the last lecture in Christian Evidences. 

A few weeks later a stranger appears in Bethlehem. His 
silk hat and traveling case at once proclaim him to be a pro- 
fessional traveling man, a “drummer.” He registers at the 
hotel as William L. Lawrence, Denver, Col. 

In the afternoon he calls on John C. Hunter, but unfortu- 
nately or fortunately, that gentleman is not at home, and so 
the Denver man leaves his card. 

Just before dinner Jack comes in, reads the card, and re- 
alizes the situation. If it is possible he must dodge the agent 
of the Colorado] Company, for he has no especial desire to 
meet him. 

Several times during the next few days, the Westerner makes 
diligent efforts to find Mr. John C. Hunter, but Jack always 
contrives to keep out of the way. On the evening of the third 
day, Jack wanders into the hotel, and before he is aware of the 
situation, Lawrence is shaking his hand, saying that he is ex- 
ceedingly glad to see him. He begins to talk business at once. 

“ Our firm can furnish you machinery that costs less, does 
better work and will wear longer than the goods handled by 
any other firm in the country. We have had an experience 
of more than twenty years ; we have equipped mines in every 
state west of the Mississippi, and during the last year we have 
made sales amounting to more than $5,000,000.” 

“ But I — I — ” stammered Jack, not knowing what to say. 

“No ‘buts,’ please. Now here are the detailed drawings of 
the most recently invented crusher. With a given amount of 
power this machine will do more work and do it better than 
any other on the market.” 

“ Why, I — I hardly — hardly need any.” Jack, putting the 
grey matter in his brain to its ultimate tests, was trying to de- 
vise a means of escape. 

“ Well, you surely will need pumps. This is the vertical 
section of the most efficient pump that has ever been invented- 
There is absolutely no danger of its getting out of order. I* 
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won first prize at the World’s Fair, and is now in use in nine- 
tenths of all the mines in the United States and Mexico. Now, 
Hunter, if you want to invest your money wisely, and if you 
want your investment to be profitable you can make no mis- 
take in placing your order with us.” 

At last a brilliant idea comes to Jack. “I hardly under- 
stand why you are talking to me in this manner.” 

“ Why, I am talking to you about our goods. You are 
John C. Hunter, aren’t you ?” 

“O yes, that is my name, but I am not the only John C. 
Hunter in town. My double is the man you want to see.” 
And before the Denver man can ask any questions concern- 
ln g John C. Hunter No. 2, Jack was gone. 

Lawrence made diligent inquiries after this visionary Hunter, 
but was unable to learn anything of him. Two days after 
bis interview with Jack he left town, blessing practical jokers 
ln general and John C. Hunter in particular. 

One night, a few weeks later, Jack happened to pick up a 
ne wspaper which contained an account of the failure of the 
Colorado Manufacturing Company. He read the article over 
several times. It brought to his mind unpleasant recollec- 
bons. He felt that he was in part responsible for the wreck- 
ln g of this great business firm. As he was thinking it all 
° v er, I chanced to stumble into his room. Feeling that he 
w ould be relieved if he told the story to some one, he related 
lt: all to me, and when he had finished he said, “ Old man, I’ll 
n ^ver send for another catalogue ; never, never.” 
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TO A GIRL I KNOW. 

Mostly Fictitious. 

“ By the King’s command ! ” rang out the cry, 

And all the court was still, 

And the word was whispered 'round about 
“ ’Twill fare the poor bard ill." 

“ My clever sir, turn well your wit, 

And write of my fair queen ; 

For which there’s gold — if not, there’s death, 

Now choose you well between.’’ 

The humble poet shook his head 
And knelt on bended knee : 

“ Some tasks there are too great for men 
And this is not for me. 

The grace and beauty of your queen 
Are far beyond my verse, 

And rather death to him, great sir, 

That dares to win your purse.” 

This answer pleased the proud king well, 

And holding forth the gold, — 

“ My bard’s words fail him — rightly too, 

My wealth cannot be told.” 

Purely Personal, i 
I too go down on bended knee, 

I cannot write of thee, 

I promised, but I now have found 
The task too great for me. 

— Hiram Dryer Me Caskey, ’gj. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The burr, owing to the late arrival of the matter, was una- 
voidably delayed this month. 

W E have received lately a number of requests to republish 
some of Richard Harding Davis’ stories. In view of 
the fact that it is impossible to procure the early volumes of 
The Burr, we have decided to comply. Accordingly on an- 
°ther page will be found “The House on the Swamp.” 


(Occasionally we hear that such and such a custom 
helps college spirit, then again something else is to be 
frowned on because it tends to injure the college esprit de 
c °rps. This method of treating college feeling as though it 
VVere some convalescing old invalid, who had to be petted and 
c °axed back to life, is, according to our idea, wrong. College 
spirit, we take it, means love of college, and this in turn 
breeds a desire to see the pre-eminence of your college. 

If you have studied her legends and tales of the past until 
y°ur head is full of the glories of her departed heroes; if you 
have watched the light and shade on the campus, until like a 
senes of beautiful etchings its different aspects come before 
y° L1 ; if the buildings have grown dearer and dearer to you, so 
that like the vines your heart clings to them ; there has grown 
ll P in you such a love for the old place that when the time 
c °mes to say good-bye, you say it with a heart full of sorrow 
a nd regret. Standing on the platform of the departing train 
y°u strain your eyes to get one last look at the chapel tower 
an d its gilded cross. This love is the foundation of the so- 

Ca hed college spirit and no petty customs or regulations can 
2 
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change it. Where it is found there is found also a progressive, 
enterprising seat of learning. This pride in our college has 
been our precious heritage. Sometimes we call it “ Lehigh 
luck,” but this is only another name for a desire to see Lehigh 
win, that has conquered on many a hard-fought field. 


T HAT clause in the regulations governing the Oratorical 
Contest which says : “ The examiner having adopted a 
standard of excellence, may reject any or all of the orations 
presented, which do not attain to this standard,” comes to us 
with added force this year. For the first time since the estab- 
lishment of the contest has this clause been applied to not one, 
but all of the orations. To be sure the word “all” applied to 
this case, is not as sweeping as it might have been, since there 
were but two orations handed in for competition. This is 
rather an astonishing state of affairs, prizes amounting in the 
aggregate to $50 go begging, because a class, numbering nearly 
a hundred men, have not sufficient interest in the matter to 
even enter enough men for the three prizes. There must be 
some reasons for this lack of interest and they are not hard to 
find. The higher standard of the University compels a man 
to spend more time on his studies, and allows him little leisure 
to be spent in matters outside the narrow limits of his course. 
There is, however, another reason which reaches farther back 
than the one just mentioned. This is the limited time devoted 
to the English branches of study in the technical courses. 
On looking over The Register we find that fewer hours ar e 
devoted to English than to any other subject taken up. ^Ve 
spend five or more hours a week on mathematics and two on 
English. This is one example. The lack of concern in the 
welfare of the various periodicals, in the oratorical contest, i n 
the debates, can be traced directly to this policy. 

The technical training that a student receives is intended to 
develop logical and accurate thinking, but at the same time 
the ability to put these thoughts into clear, forcible English ‘ s 
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of equal importance. Many worthy schemes have failed on 
account of the inability of the engineer to make a lucid expla- 
nation of his plans. Many law-suits are the result of bungling, 
misleading specifications. Briefly, the engineer, to be successful, 
must not only have brains to originate the projects, but the 
faculty of explaining them clearly. 

Since English occupies this important position in an engi- 
neer’s career, any university that neglects this branch is doing 
an injustice to its students. The average student comes, at 
considerable expense to himself, to get a well-rounded educa- 
tion in the profession he intends to enter. He has paid his 
money and he has a right to expect its full worth. 

We realize that the average college editorial carries very 
httle weight with it, but we feel that we would be neglecting 
°ur duty if we failed to call the attention of the authorities to 
the growing demand for a more extended English course. 
Ability in this direction is one of the tools of the engineer’s 
tr ade, as Dr. Drown has said; and we hope that steps will be 
taken to make this tool as sharp and clean cutting as possible. 


THE POSTSCRIPT. 

He asked fair Maud to marry ; 

By letter she replied, 

He read it — she refused him ; 
He shot himself and died. 

He might have been alive now. 

And she his happy bride, 

If he had read the postscript 
Upon the other side. — Ex. 
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THE GOSSIP. 

Roentgen’s newly discovered cathode ray has evidently 
aroused a large amount of public interest, judging from the 
space given up to it by the daily press. Perhaps some of the 
statements made with regard to its future and possibilities have 
been a little previous, so to speak, but there is scarcely a doubt 
of its ultimate importance in several fields of human usefulness. 
The Gossip has been informed of the probable place of the ray 
in the education of the future, and hastens to tell his readers. 

The scheme as outlined is simply this: a man’s knowledge 
will be sized up by means of a photograph of the state of his 
brain, the X-ray being used to make the photograph. The 
process has already been perfected so that the photographs 
may be taken almost instantaneously. Each instructor’s room 
will be supplied with this new photographing outfit, and as 
each class comes for its recitation, “ if there is nothing further 
to be explained,” its members will pass in regular order before 
the apparatus and their brains be “ snapped.” The development 
of the plates will occupy but a short time, and it is estimated 
that the average period required will hardly be that now given 
to recitations. It is probable that the method will have its best 
application to examinations, however. 

The novelty of the scheme is certainly great. Edison has 
successfully passed the ray through steel, aluminium and other 
hard substances, so even the most wooden and opaque head 
that could appear at an examination, may be taken. There 
will be little chance for general neglect of work. A pro' 
fessor may take a snap shot when the student is least expect- 
ing it, and the plate would thus furnish indisputable evidence. 
Just think of the absence of some mathematical formula from 
your intellectual outfit being detected as you pass down the 
street. The scheme will certainly do away with the useful- 
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ness of the honor system. No doubt there are some who, re- 
garding the system as a thing of beauty to be reverenced, will 
be disposed to object to this happening. They must recollect 
what a relief it will be to the hard worked and hard working 
members of the “ student courts.” 

This application of Roentgen’s discovery will undoubtedly 
be one of the most important ones, and will surely mark an 
e ra in the history of education. Truly the age we are living 
ln , is one of wonders. 

* * * 

The Gossip is glad to note how wide-spread the purification 
°f college athletics, by faculty intervention, is becoming. At 
the present rate it will not be long before we shall be able to 
look at an inter-collegiate contest as really amateur and bona 
fide. Most colleges, of course, will suffer under the more rigid 
r ules; but as soon as all drop into line and there is unity of 
faculty action, athletics will progress smoother than ever. Then 
this tide of growing disfavor in the minds of honest sport 
lovers, set in motion by newspaper accusations of professional- 
lsm and petty inter-collegiate quarrels, and actually threatening 
the life of college sport, will be stopped. 

To a true sportsman, there is a certain subtile element in all 
branches of sport, which, if infringed upon by the idea of hire 
or pay in any form, will make it cease to be a sport. The 
high type of this is embodied in the question which is being 
a gitated by sporting associations and discussed in many of 
our state legislatures, — whether laws shall be passed prohibit- 
In g the sale of game, whether nature’s contributions to sport 
are to be sacrified to the market-hunter or given over to the 
fair-minded gunner who believes in giving his quarry a good 
chance for its life. Professional base-ball, although immensely 
Popular, is only a second-hand sport after all. Foot-ball 
would soon sink to the same level. The Gossip thinks it may 
he a mission of the college in general, in whatever lines of 
s Port it may go, to keep alive this hearty essential element, 
a nd by a kind of “ university extension,” to raise the taste of a 
Portion of the masses to love “ sport for sport’s sake.” 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 

\ 

The Trinity Tablet has always been noted for its excellent 
verse. The Table takes the liberty to quote a couple of sonnets 
from the volume of collected Trinity Verse. The sonnets in a 
way are already “ exchange property,” but their excellence — 
they probably mark the highest range of college verse — and 
the fact that their authors have been associated with Lehigh, 
are abundant excuse, if the same be needed, for their re-ap- 
pearance. 

The first is by Henry M. Belden, formerly Instructor in the 
English department here. 

MERCUTIO. 

“A plague o’ both your houses!” Well he knew 
He had his death-wound; yet a spirit made 
For mirth and sparkle could not be afraid, 

Because, forsooth, a rapier thrust him through. 

His happy, steadfast nature, ever true 
To friends and honor, through his wit’s cascade, 

Gleamed like a silver rock o'er which still played 
The dancing waves of fancy, till death drew 
The flood-gates fast forever. 

Not alone 

Art thou, Verona’s ruler, in thy grief, 

Nor are thy citizens the only train 

Of mourners for him. All the world makes moan. 

Yet though his sojourn with us was so brief, 

His golden fancies ever ours remain. 

The second is by Prosser H. Frye. 

PAST PRIME. 

I judge by this quiescence I am old. 

I watch the dark damp shadows ’neath the hill 
At eventide, calmly; without a thrill 
I see the glory of the sunset rolled 
Up to the zenith; crimson heaped on gold 
Moves not my heart so still, so deadly still; 

Nor those last notes the tender thrushes trill 
To reassure their mates while shades infold 
The sombre earth. 
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Then when the crickets sing 
In multitudes their simple songs that show 
The little lives beside the great, they bring 
No longings as they used; while to and fro 
The winds of autumn in the tree-tops swing, 

But have no voice — and I am old, I know. 

That the spirit which brooded among the older editors has 
11 °t forsaken the later members of the Board, is evidenced in 
the following selections from recent numbers of The Tablet: 

“WAS I CONTENT BEFORE?” 

“Before I wooed thee,” dear, “was I content ?” 

Sweet heart, I cannot tell. The man who wakes 
And sees the crimson streaks where morning breaks, 

Does not recall the dreams that darkness sent 
When day to earth new radiance has lent. 

For him the distant hill beyond the lakes, 

From all the throbbing light new beauty takes, 

And dreams seem Night’s dismantled wonderment. 

Then how can I tear from my soul’s embrace 
The gentle image by your love evoked, . 

And recreate that vague, unpeopled space 

Within my mind where blind conjecture groped 
Uneasily? No memory can displace 
The substance with the shadow of things hoped. 

— C. F.J., in Trinity Tablet. 

TO WILLIAM MORRIS. 

"An Idle Singer 0/ a Summer’s Day." 

I too have lived in the fair land where all 

Is lulled to rest by some dread wizard’s might, 

And seen the checkered sunlight dancing fall 
On brooks that babble like a senseless wight 
Whose days are spent with fancies dreamed at night. 

There sweet the songsters of the dawning sing 
To greet the pulsing presence of the Morn; 

And sighing pines a sleepy horror fling, 

As at the vapor incense of the thorn 
The day-dreams dying, are to visions born. 
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While fainter from the drowsy vale below 
Rises the sighing of an endless strain, 

Now loud, now soft, now hardly heard to flow. 

Like distant music from the murmuring main, 

Like sweetest songs that hint at hidden pain. 

So when the Doom of Toil is drawing nigh, 

When rest thy fingers, weary-worn and thin, 

And hardly louder than the cricket’s cry, 

Sounds to thine ears the squalid city’s din — 

Then may the gates of Dreamland let thee in ! 

— H, R. R., in Trinity Tablet. 


* 

* * 

THE JOY HYMN OF DEMETER, 

I stand beside men’s sounding threshing floors 
And see the golden harvest of the wheat 
Pour from its bales, as some great river pours 
Its life, and flashing in a misty sheet 
Of rainbow vapor, where the thunders rise, 

Hides my dread being from unholy eyes. 

Now creeping river bring my argosies 

Of goods from lands that lie beyond our world, 

And tired of the rolling, wind-racked seas, 

Close by the marges with their white wings furled 
They sleep in silence like great birds at rest, 

The rippling water singing at each breast. 

Once more the reaper in the morning’s cool 
Shall see me stealing by the bending corn, 

My hands outstretched above the sim’ring pool, 
Blessing the land with bounty now new born. 

For leaps my sad heart weary — worn with pain — 
Proserpina — my child — is mine again ! 

— H. R. R. in Trinity Tablet. 
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Apropos of the Honor System the following clipping is 

interesting: 

THE HONOR SYSTEM AT YALE. 

Scene : Osborne Hall. Time 11.34 a. in. 

Prof.: “Gentlemen, instead of the ordinary recitation this 
m orning I will substitute a written examination. [Great 
excitement ; two men near the door cut during the disturbance.] 
* am a great believer in the honor system, so I will not 
exercise any supervision over you. However, for convenience 
1 will have you sit two seats apart. Although I have implicit 
confidence in your honor, I will divide the class into two 
divisions and give each alternate row a different question. 
You will please bring your note-books to my desk and leave 
them there, lest they get in your way and interfere with your 
Anting. While the examination goes on I will stroll around 
he room, not for purposes of supervision, but simply to bene- 
ht my liver. The examination will now begin .” — Yale Record. 


A SOLUTION. 

She asked me to paint her portrait, 

I vowed that it couldn’t be done, 

That the colors to match her fairy charms 
Were not to be found ’neath the sun. 

For e’en though I caught her eyes’ turquoise 
And the tawny-gold gleams of her hair, 

Still the petal pink flush of her rounding cheek 
Must ever be my despair. 

But, alas ! for the wreck of illusions, 

And the doom to which phantasies float : 

Precisely the tint of her cheek’s peerless glow 
I found the next morn — on my coat. 

— The Princeton Tiger. 
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RECORD OF EVENTS. 

Jan. 15. — Junior Class meeting. 

Jan. 16. — Engineering Society meeting. 

Jan. 21. — Mechanical Club meeting. 

Jan. 23. — Engineering Society meeting. Electrical Engi- 
neering Society meeting. 

Jan. 24. — Supper given to Dr. Drown by Philadelphia 
Lehigh Club. 

Jan. 27. — Freshman Class meeting. 

Jan. 30. — Organ recital by Mr. Wolle. 

Jan. 31. — Lecture by Dr. Raymond. 

Feb. 1. — Agora meeting. 

Feb. 4. — Mathematical Club meeting. 

Feb. 5. — Sophomore Class meeting. Junior Class meeting- 
Feb. 6. — Senior Class meeting. Engineering Society meet- 
ing. Electrical Engineering Society meeting. 

Feb. 7. — Sophomore Cotillion Club dance at Eagle Hotel- 
Feb. 8. — L. U. A. A. smoker at the gymnasium. 

P'eb. 8. — Agora meeting. 

Feb. 11. — Junior Class meeting. 

Feb. 13. — Engineering Society meeting. Electrical Eng 1 
neering Society meeting. 

Feb. 15. — Minstrel show by the Glee and Banjo Clubs 3 * 
Fountain Hill Opera House. 
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